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The Editors Say... 


An article entitled “Chronological 
Age Does Count,” which appeared 
in our issue of December 5, 1932, 
attracted wide attention. The writer 
of that article, Miss Jennie Lloyd 
Thomson, has since tested her dis- 
coveries in the particular field of 
reading; and, in a carefully con- 
ducted experiment, has observed 
results of startling significance. 
Miss Thomson reports her latest 
findings under the caption, “Big 
Gains from Postponed Reading.” 
A turn of this leaf brings you to it. 


Of special interest because of its 
ingenuity is the “Plan to Relieve 
‘George’”’ which is described in the 
article of that name on page 450. 
The device proposed by Super- 
intendent Condon is intended not 
only to provide an effective set-up 
for a State Board of Education, but 
also to create a responsible body of 
citizens to safeguard and promote 
education. This proposal, which is 
up for discussion and possible leg- 
islative enactment in the Hoosier 
State, holds suggestions worthy of 
study by other states also. 


® 
No. 4 Treasure Hunt 


On your marks again, ye solvers 
—ready for another of those Treas- 
ure Hunts! This time the cluster 
of words, to be found in some ad- 
vertisement in this issue, is made up 
of these letters:— 


gentesbmejrtusitaitecnrt 


A four months’ subscription to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for 
the first correct answer mailed from 
your state. Here are the rules: 
Give the correct words, and the ad- 
vertisement in which they appear. 
Mail your solution not later than 
October 31. After two successfui 
attempts, please be a good sport and 
assign your hoped-for awatfd to a 
friend. Address Journal of Educa- 
tion’s Treasure Hunt, Six Park 
Street, Boston. 

No. 2 was apparently difficult. 
Only a few got it. Answer was: 
“Prepared in the classroom,” page 
405 of September 17 issue, 


No. 3 is coming better. 
. 
Our Short Story Contest is open 
for entries until December 15, Read 


conditions on third cover page for 
October 1, 
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A good book is the best of friends 


— Martin Farquhar Tupper 


In our well-known and popular Supplementary 
Reading List of over 300 titles are many books that 
have won the lasting affection of the boys and girls 
of this country. In fact, the affection of their fathers 
and mothers, too! For a really good book is ageless. 
That is why, year after year, decade after decade, 
schools continue to order generous supplies of some 
of our Supplementary Readers that were on our List 
when this century came in. Since that time we 
have published scores of interesting, instructive, and 
widely popular books for reading. 


List List 
Price Price 
Bernstein: Judy’s Ocean Voyage $0.60 Huber: Skags, the Milk Horse $0.52 
Cinder, the Cat 96 
Brown and Butterfield: Bozo, the 
Woodchuck .. ie Johnson: Jean and Jerry’s Vacation .68 
Burns: Stories of Shepherd Life 52 McElroy and Younge: Tatters 36 
Carpenter: Our Little Friends of Toby Chipmunk 92 
Eskimo Land .. +42 Peattie: Rambles in Europe 72 
Our Little Friends of the Arabian : : 
oer aa . ‘te 42 Pickard and Simpson: 
John and Jean 48 
Cormack and Alexander: The Mu- sil 4 
seum Comes to Life 76 Williams : ina v3 
; Robin and Jean in England 72 
Ellingwood: Betty June and Her — Robin and Jean in France 72 
Friends . 56 Robin and Jean in Italy 72 


Among the 300 and more titles on our Supplementary List are books for every 
grade from the first to the eighth, grouped under such appealing headings as 
“Famous Stories and Literature,” “Fairy Tales and Stories,” “Dramatic Stories,” 
“Geographical and Commercial Readers,” “Historical and Biographical Readers,” 


“Nature Readers,” “Patriotic and Ethical Readers.” 


For supplementary work in Arithmetic, English Composition, Geography, History, 
and Science, our numerous WORKBOOKS are unexcelled. 
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Big Gains from Postponed Reading 


By JENNIE LLOYD THOMSON 


Director of Child Guidance 


Public Schools of Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


N an article published in the 
ll Journal of Education, 
December 5, 1932, the writer dis- 
cussed the part played by chrono- 
logical age, in the social, emo- 
tional and mental habits of young 
children. Evidence _ presented 
showed that tendencies to do cet- 
tain things appear within certain 
age limits. Babies begin to walk 
between the ages of eleven and 
seventeen months; they say words 
from eight to twenty months; 
and they speak in simple sen- 
tences from three to four years, 
from which time their powers 
of real conversation show a 
steady increase. Keen pleasure 
is shown in sense and muscle 
activities for at least the first 
Satisfac- 
tion in language expression, both 


seven years of life. 


spoken and _ written, increases 
perceptibly from the fifth year, 
and becomes a real interest at 
the ages of six and seven. The 
discussion included a brief analy- 
sis of the social, emotional and 
mental levels of behavior from 
the age of four to seven years 
inclusively, together with the sug- 
gestion that a knowledge of such 
behavior tendencies would be of 
value in judging wien children 
should be required to learn the 
three R’s. 

The analysis showed that the 
tendencies of children under six, 
and sometimes under seven years 
of age, offered no safe founda- 
tion for accurate and abstract 
learning, no matter how superior 
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An experiment that may revolutionize 
the traditional idea that reading must 


their intelligence might be. As 
reading requires the use of accu- 
rate and abstract powers, it was 
recommended that an age level of 
six or seven years chronologically 
be attained before children were 
offered definite reading oppor- 
tunities. For it seemed evident 
that though children have some- 
times learned to read a year 
earlier, such learning was at- 
tended by much nervous strain, 
resulting in the growth of un- 
desirable social and emotional 
habits and in the loss of many 
longed-for experiences with 
“ things.” 
~ 

In Glen Ridge, N.J., where this 
age level study of children was 
made, it was decided to require a 
chronological age of six years for 
children entering groups in which 
learning to read was expected. 
A few exceptions were made 
among very brilliant children, 
who were healthy and well ad- 
justed socially and emotionally. 
These were allowed reading op- 
portunities when five years and 
ten months old, which in most 
cases they used happily and well. 
All other children had to be at 
least six years of age, and those 
who were not very vigorous, 
physically or mentally, or who 
emotional habits, 
were allowed to delay their at- 
tack upon reading until they 
were approximately seven. 

The following tables show an 
interesting comparison of read- 


lacked good 


begin with the first grade. 


ing results over a period of four 
years. In 1930-32 at least half 
of the first grade children began 
reading when they were five years 
and two months to five years and 
ten months of age. In 1932-34 
one-tenth of the children entering 
Grade I lacked two months of 
six years age level. The tables 
show the total number of chil- 
dren, the number and percentages 
who liked and disliked reading, 
who preferred other activities, 
who succeeded, who failed, and 
who gave evidence of _ real 
anxiety when reading was ex- 
pected or discussed. 


ROUND NUMBERS. 


Period Period 
1930-32 1932-34 
No. of Children........ 240 194 
8 BE en eo 19 176" 
Preferred other 
ACtivities  ........c.0000 2?1 18 
EIN sckccconrsinntsibo 60 11 
Succeeded  .........cc000 210 176 
Se 30 18 
a ae ee ie 105 6 
PERCENTAGES. 
Period Period 
1930-32 1932-34 
No. of Children... 240 194 
Ra siihiansscthemenasins 8% 91% 
Preferred other 
Activities .......... 92% % 
Det ne scncttinen 2% 6% 
Succeeded ........s000+ 87 %% 91% 
eee 12% % 9% 
PR setccticncrsien 44% 3% 


The difference in the number 
of children taught is not impor- 
tant, for during both periods the 
class groups ranged from eighteen 
to twenty-eight. The difference 
between the number of children 
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who succeeded and failed, is also 
of little significance. Evidently 
it is true that children 
younger than six, chronologically, 
and But 
the difference in the number of 


some 


can do learn to read. 
likes and dislikes is very signifi- 
cant, for the chief object im 
learning to read is to like it 
enough to do it! During 1932-34, 
when the increased age level was 
enforced, only one-fifth as many 
children disliked reading as for- 
merly, and only one-twelfth as 
many preferred other activities. 
When 91 per cent of the children 
who were taught to read, pre- 
ferred it to all 
activities, it seems fair to 
pect that their skill will be in- 
creased by use, and that they will 
look upon books as a source of 
With 


estab- 


other school 


ex- 


pleasure ,and satisfaction. 
such habits and attitudes 
lished, reasonable success in schoot 
accomplishment in the 
grades is assured, No less sig- 


early 


nificant is the difference between 
the number of children 
showed anxiety and strain at the 
mere suggestion of reading. 
When 4+ per cent. of the 1930-32 
group behaved in such manner as 
against 3 per cent. in 1932-54, it 
is fair to infer that the latter 
grouping is preferable. 
and strain make 
complishment difficult, sometimes 


who 


Anxiety 
successful ac- 


impossible, and the consciousness 
of failure provides the stuff of 
which fear, resentment and 
generally negativistic behavior is 
made. 


The social and intellectual levels 
of the compared 
practically the same. In 
cases the children of 1932-34 are 
the younger brothers and sisters 
of the 1930-32 groups. All were 


classes are 


many 


measured by the same tests, and 
the I.Q. groupings were almost 
identical. They ranged as fol- 
lows: 25 per cent. had I. Q.’s 
from 80 to 99; 50 per cent. from 
100 to 119, and 25 per cent. from 
120 to higher ranges. With one 
exception the teachers were the 
same, and the course of study 
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methods of have 
changed little 


son to believe that the great in- 


and teaching 


So, we have rea 
crease in reading pleasure and 
the large decrease in the anxiety 
attending reading experience are 
due to the higher chronological 


age. 


In gathering data for the above 


tables, children were credited 


with liking reading, if three times 


out of four they voluntarily 


stated pleasure in it. Their pref- 


erences judged such 


statements as “I like to do every- 


were by 


thing, read and paint and make 





things ” “TT jike reading 
better’n anything,” “I like to 
read. That’s what I came to 
school for, to learn how.” Anxie- 
ties were recorded when three 
times such remarks were made: 


“School’s all right, except read- 


ing. I don’t think I can ever do 
that.” ‘* Reading is hard. When 
[ grow up I’m not going to do 


hard things, like reading.” “TI 
wish I didn’t have to read. I'd 


rather ‘make things’ 


and play.’ 
Ameng more reserved children, 
when twisting, sighing and irrele- 
vant questions occurred every 
time reading was mentioned, it 
These 


took 


was recorded as anxiety. 


conversations and actions 
piace during the thirty or sixty 
minutes each child spent with the 
writer, during a Binet test. Sig- 
the 


rooms Was always a factor in 


nificant behavior in class- 


judging preferences. Some chil- 
dren sought additional books and 
opportunities for reading experi- 
Others avoided them, fre- 
quently left the room, or asked to 


ence. 


carry on other activities. No 
judgment of the writer was 


recorded, unless it was endorsed 
So 


reading preferences are compara- 


by the class teacher. these 
ble, for they are based upon like 
facts, like 
ditions. 


recorded under con- 


> 9 


During the year 1933-34 the 


children who have 
difficult 


tional and mental habits, in the 


number of 


developed social, emo- 
second grade, has decreased by 


at least 90 per cent. We believe 





that 
habits has been prevented by the 
feeling of 


the growth of undesirable 


success and security 


which our primary children ex- 


perience. They do not begin 


reading until they have acquired 
the 


ages, 


chronological and mental 
the and emo- 


tional tendencies, which reading 


and social 


calls into play. So they not only 
accomplish what they undertake, 
but enjoy using their new skill. 
When 91 per cent. of our First 
Grade children like reading bet- 
ter than any other school activity, 
they will tend to use it to ad- 
vantage in successive grades, 
thus avoiding many difficulties in 
subject matter and in social and 
emotional behavior. Failures in 
geography and history are often 
due to poor reading habits, and 
much that is undesirable socially 
and emotionally is traced to sub- 
ject matter anxiety and fear. So, 


a year’s delay of reading may 
that 


is worth the pound of cure! 


be the ounce of prevention 


These findings suggest the 


lowing conclusions :— 
* 


1. It is desirable for children 


to attain a chronological age of 


at least six years before the: 


definite 
A healthy 


child who is six chronologically, 


are asked to meet any 


reading requirements. 
and six or more mentally, is 
likely to have the physical, social 
and emotional maturity necessary 
for group participation, and the 
mental maturity for beginning 
accurate and abstract learning of 
a simple nature. 
2. Children 


healthy physically or emotionally, 


who are not 
or who have not attained a men- 
tal age of six years or more, are 
happier and more successful if 
their reading experience is de- 


laved until they are approxi- 

mately seven years old. 

3. It is evident that nature is 
the of 


it is not until the 


on side such reasoning, 


for sixth or 
seventh that she provides 
the for 
accurate and abstract learning to 


occur, 


years 


tendencies necessary 
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The Round Table 


You are invited to join in this interchange of ideas and experiences. Address: 
Chairman of The Round Table, Journal of Education, Six Park Street, Boston. 


Smiling Through 
Optimism prevails in the 
schools of Lexington, Ky. Let 
the superintendent tell it. 


Henry H. Hit1—* We were 
encouraged by the passage of our 
Centennial School Bond issue 
last fall for $350,000, which, to- 
gether with the grant of $128,500 
from the government, has given 
us approximately one-half million 
dollars with install 
modern facilities in several of 


which to 


our schools and to build two 
complete units. Equally encour- 
aging to us has been the general 
support of the public throughout 
the depression so that we have 
discontinued no departments, 
have had a cash balance every 
year of the depression, cut sala- 
ries only 5 per cent., of which 
we are restoring one-half at once, 
and expect to restore the remain- 
der the first of January. Dur- 
ing the depression years the ele- 
mentary supervisor, principals 
and teachers have worked out an 
entirely new elementary course of 
study and in many ways we feel 
that we shall emerge from the 
depression with an improved 


school system.” 
. 


School Finance 
The State of Maine has been 
examining the whole matter of 
public school finance. Commis- 
sioner Packard describes m a 
“couple of nutshells” how the 
Maine folks have gone at it. 


B. E. Packarp—“ The eighty- 
sixth Legislature authorized the 
Governor to appoint a Commis- 
sion of fifteen representative citi- 
zens to make a study of public 
school finance. The Commission 
was especially directed to make 
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a study of more equitable sources 
of revenue than the property tax, 
a study of equalization of valua- 
tions and the distribution of all 
funds on an equalized and mathe- 
matical basis. The Commission 
was authorized to present these 
recommendations to the Legisla- 
ture in the form of bills. The 
Commission was appointed last 
October and organized with the 
choice of President Kenneth C. 
M. Sills of Bowdoin College as 
chairman. In November the 
Commission employed Dr. Paul 
R. Mort of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, as Director 
of the study. Associated with 
him in the study have been Dr. 
Harley L. Lutz, professor of 
economics, Princeton University, 
who has made a study of taxation 
in Maine, and Dr. F. B. O’Rear,. 
of Teachers College, who has 
made an extensive study of the 
teacher-training situation. The 
Commission has practically com- 
pleted its report, which will be 
published in October. Its recom- 
mendations are forward looking 
and constructive and if adopted 
will mean much for the educa- 
tional future of Maine. 


Speaking of Squirms 
The teacher who broke out in 
revolt in our September 17 issue 
draws a word of appreciation and 
a deep sigh from Superintendent 
Hartwell, over in Buffalo. 


E. C. Hartwertt—“ What a 
delightfully human document is 
Miss Catherine M. Willesen’s 
presentation of ‘A Teacher in 
Revolt.’ 

“TI do not quite understand 
why a teacher with her apparent 
endowment of honesty, courage 


humor = should 


undergo such a paralysis of fear 


and sense of 


when her superintendent pays 
her a visit. I can understand, 
however, her perfectly human 
impulse to wish that her superin- 
tendent might be made to squirm 
once in a while. She probably 
represents a very large number 
of teachers in this sentiment. 

“It might be desirable to sug- 
gest to some ambitious and en- 
terprising candidate for a doc- 
tor’s degree that an unusually 
valuable and informative disser- 
tation could be prepared on the 
number and the varieties of ways 
in which superintendents are 
made to squirm. It is a subject 
which, so far as I know, has 
never received adequate investi- 
gation and discussion. Almost 
any superintendent would be glad 
to contribute data. Question- 
naires on the subject would 
doubtless be answered with un- 
precedented cheerfulness and 
heartfelt sincerity. The ma- 
terial collected could not only be 
used for a thesis, but it might 
subsequently be translated into 
the vernacular and enter the com- 
petition of the year for the best 
seller. 

“* How to Make the Superin- 
tendent Squirm’ would have a 
strong popular appeal. 

“The only embarrassment to 
the author of such a work would 
be the wealth of material avail- 
able.” 


High Schools Reorganized 

Cedar Rapids, lowa, was early 
in the field with junior high 
schools. Today, Superintendent 
Arthur Deamer reports the adop- 
tion of a plan for four six-year 
high schools. Busy times, these, 
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for faculty committees as weli 
as architects and builders. out in 
Cedar Rapids! 


ArtHuxr DeAmer — “ Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, with a population 
of 60,000, was one of the first 
cities in the country to completely 
junior high-schoolize its seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades. Four 
magnificent buildings were built 
between the years of 1922 and 
1926. In the meantime, both the 
junior and senior high school en- 
rollments continued to increase. 
There were two. senior high 
schools—one on the east side and 
one on the west side. 


“The east side school was 
strictly a classic high school. The 
west side high school was called 
the Grant Vocational School. At 
the time when it was built and 
equipped, which was in about 
1916, it was one of the best voca- 
United 
States. However, as a vocationai 
high school it failed, and about 


tional schools in the 


seven or eight years ago it was 
converted into a cosmopolitan 
The city has out- 
grown both of these buildings. 


high school. 


* About seven or eight years 
ago a survey was made of the 
<ity schools by Dean Paul C. 
Packer of the State University 
of Iowa, and it was recommended 
that two new senior high schools 
be built. We were unable to 
carry out the plan at that time 
because of local conditions. 


“A year ago, in response to 
the suggestion from the govern- 
ment as to the availability of 
P.W.A. funds, our Board de- 
cided to convert our four junior 
high schools into four six-year 
high school buildings. Proper steps 
were taken, the whole plan sub- 
mitted to the people, and a bond 
issue of $590,000 was approved 
by over 60 per cent. of the 


voters. The program calls for 
an expenditure of between 
‘$800,000 and $900,000. These 


four buildings will house an en- 
rollment of approximately 1,600 
students and the entire program 
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is being reshaped to meet the 
needs of a six-year high school 
set-up. 


“In preparation for the new 


program, special committees 
representing both junior and 
senior high school teachers and 
principals have been working 
during the past year studying the 
educational set-up. One commit- 
tee made a detailed study of in- 
dustrial arts. A representative of 
the committee visited a number 
of cities. Their combined find- 
ings were presented in a report 
covering the industrial work for 
the entire six years. They are 
recommending that the wood- 
work be continued on its present 
level. They further recommend 
that emphasis be placed on metal 
work. Shops will be equipped 
equally well with four or five 
lines of work. 


“ Another committee has been 
concerned with the problem of 
libraries. Instead of the six 
libraries in use now, there will be 
four libraries, each containing 
books for students on both the 
junior and senior high school 
level. Trained librarians will be 
in charge. An effort will be 
made to make available and 
usable the growing libraries for 


each building. 


“ Another committee dealt with 
physical education for girls anc 
another with physical education 
for boys. Another committee 
spent the year in studying the 
interscholastic and intramural 
athletic program for both boys 
and girls. Another committee has 
been working on the subject of 
guidance. In making their re- 
ports each committee 
available materials for study. 
They found the National Survey 
of Secondary Education, pub- 


utilized 


lished by the Department of 
Interior at . Washington, D.C., 
most valuable. 


“In addition to the work of 
these special committees, -confer- 
ences were held during the entire 
year covering practically every 





aspect of the program. The 
academic program will be 
deepened and in all probability 
broadened under the new ar- 
rangement.” 


No Recession in St. Louis 

Superintendent Gerling of St. 
Louis rejoices in the loyalty of 
the citizens to education and the 
unweakened morale of the edu- 
cational forces. 


Henry J. Gertrnc—“The most 
important educational develop- 
ments in St. Louis are:— 


‘(1)  Firmer _ establishment 
during the period of financial de- 
pression, of a sense of common 
interest between the schools and 
the public. 

“ As an expression of this the 
people again validated our tax 
rate for schools by a vote of 
three to one. They also, by popu- 
lar vote of more than ten to 
one, authorized the issuance of 
bonds for the continuance of our 
school building program. On every 
hand is abundant evidence that 
the schools and the homes have 
come closer together on the basis 
of a better understanding of the 
schools’ interests and their serv- 
ice. 

“(2) Maintenance of school 
standards. 

“Losses in revenue due to the 
economic depression have not 
been permitted to alter our pur- 
poses or minimize our service 
to the children. Professional 
standards as to permanence of 
tenure and adequacy of compen- 
sation have remained unimpaired. 
The stability of our school system 
has been convincingly demon- 
strated. 

“Loyal adherence to profes- 
sional standards of service, ten- 
ure, and reward are, I believe, 
our peculiar accomplishment in 
the face of financial difficulties. 
Neither have our school admin- 
istrators nor the people of our 
city been willing for our system 
to recede from the level it had 
attained in times of prosperity.” 
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When We Really Teach English 


Twenty more Suggestions for Stimulating and Guiding Language 


Activities. 


21. Children should observe 
the diction of professionals, such 
as radio announcers (David 
Ross), outstanding actors and 
actresses (Howard, Arliss, Barry- 
more, Skinner) and recordings 
on phonograph records. 

22. Since children use or mis- 
use language so often, they 
should endeavor to use good lan- 
guage all the time. 


23. Children should learn to 
punctuate orally as well as in 
writing through the use of desir- 
able inflection at the end of sen- 
tences, in connection with paren- 
thetical 
where. 

24. Pupils should drill on 
specific habits or errors in accord- 
ance with the 


expression, and _ else- 


following cri- 

teria :— 

(a) After a definite need or 
want has arisen. 

(b) Be brief, specific, and varied 
so as to enliven interest. 

(c) Pupils thoroughly understand 
nature and purpose. 

(d) Directed toward 
errors and problems. 

(e) Considered of little value in 
learning qualities such as sin- 
cerity, human appeal, co- 
herence, 


specific 


interest, variety, 
and vigor, which are learned 
only through reflection, pro- 
duction, analysis, observation, 
and deduction. 


25. There should be a broadly- 
planned, unified program of lan- 
guage experiences in which all 
the problems and processes in- 
volved are considered, and year- 
by-year progress toward definite 
goals suited to the _ interests, 
needs, and capacities of each 
pupil provided. 

26. English activities (oral 
speech, composition, grammar, 
literature, and reading) should 
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not be organized as separate sub- 
jects but, in accordance with the 
needs, interests, and capacities of 
pupils, should be done as integra! 
parts of unified social projects 
or units of work into which the 
curriculum of the school is or- 
ganized. 


27. English or language should 
not be “taught” as a definite 
body of 


scheduled 


matter at 
periods but rather 
learned as an integral factor in 
an intricate social process. 


subject 


28. Since effectiveness in lan- 
guage depends in part upon the 
attainment of specific — skills, 
habits, and knowledge during 
various stages of growth rather 
than upon memorizing disjointed 
facts, the school should provide 
for wise repetition on succes- 
sively higher levels, i.e., spiral 
progress by cumulative improve- 
ment from year to year. 
definitions 
should be introduced only when 
they are understood and are 
needed in a worthy, purposeful 
situation. 

30. The school should not be 
organized as an institution in 
which pupils prepare to use Eng- 
lish for some future time and 
contingency but as a _ natural, 
social microcosm wherein chil- 
dren are moved to speak and 
write by all the desirable motives 
that incite human beings outside 
of school to express themselves 
and communicate with their fel- 
lows. 


29. Rules and 


31. The curriculum should not 
be planned in advance in such de- 
tail that definite language activi- 
ties are assigned to a_ specific 
grade, i.e., there should be no 
such thing as definite grade place- 
ment. 


32. Every child should be 
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dealt with according to his indi- 
vidual, real, and potential lan- 
guage capacities, specific prob- 
lems, needs, and interests. 

33. There should be a flexible 
time schedule so that each pupil 
may be able to work continuously 
during the drive of the creative 
urge. 

34. Since the education of 
children in speech should begin 
at infancy, the school should take 
effective steps (conferences, dis- 
cussion groups, and pamphlets) 
to see that each child has a satis- 
factory home environment. 

35. The teacher should always 
check back into the home and 
out-of-school experiences of 
pupils to determine how 
thoroughly they are really over- 
coming their errors and develop- 
ing correct language expressions. 

36. The school should make a 
scientific analysis of the socio- 
logical, cultural background of 
the community in order to dis- 
cover, list, and classify provin- 
cialisms, colloquialisms, and other 
common ‘errors. 

37. The teacher must assist 
and advise pupils to initiate, plan, 
execute, and judge wisely so that 
each will grow as muth as possi- 
ble. 

38. The teacher should stimu- 
late and guide each pupil to keep 
an accurate, complete, and con- 
tinuous record of his language 
errors or difficulties. 

39. The teacher must assume 
final responsibility for the gov- 
ernment of the group, but should 
delegate as much as possible to 
the pupils. 

40. The teacher should help 
pupils take thorough and system- 
atic steps to help them master all 
of the errors in their written 
materials. 

THE END. 
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A Plan to Relieve “George” 


By A. E. CONDON 


Superintendent, Lake County Schools 
Crown Point, Indiana 


OR many years public edu- 
F cation has been in need of 
some militant organization which 
would reach out into the various 
groups of society to bring about 
more effective legislation and state 
board rulings for the benefit of 
education. 

Most State Boards of Educa- 
tion are either appointed by the 
governor, a political official, or 
they consist of ex-officio mem- 
bers, or they are a combination 
of the two. Those appointed by 
the governor are too often sub- 
ject to his will, and ex-officio 
members generally give their 
best efforts to represent the busi- 
mess or organization with which 
they are aftiliated. 
fare of boys and girls too often 
receives secondary consideration. 


Thus the wel- 


But few members of State 
Boards of Education familiarize 
themselves with the problems 


and needs of education as found 
by those on the firing line, there- 
fore are unable to bring about 
satisfactory conditions: These 
needs could be better studied and 
solved by calling educational con- 
ferences in the various parts of 
the state. Under this plan the 
legislature would divide the state 
into educational districts, each to 
hold conferences as follows :— 
Members of the Educational 
Conference 
The following district mem- 
bers are to meet in their respec- 
tive educational districts for the 
purpose of discussing local and 
state educational problems and 
policies and electing a member 
from their district to serve as 
a member of the State Board of 
Education 
1. One lay member for each 
50,000 population or major 
fractional part, but no county 
to have fewer than one, nor 
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The author advances a proposal for 
mobilizing the citizens of a State in 
support of their schools. 


no school corporation, more 

than five lay representatives 

and to be appointed by the 

Parent-Teacher Association 
for two years (eligible to re- 
appointment ). 

2. One member from each stan- 
dard normal school and stan- 
dard college. 


3. One classroom teacher or 
principal for each 209 
teachers or major fractional 
part from each school system, 
but no county to have fewer 
than one, nor no school cor- 
poration to have more than 
five teacher representatives. 

4, One school board member 


from each county. 
5. County superintendents. 
6. City superintendents. 
?. One township trustee from 
each county. 
8. One labor representative for 
50,000 


major fractional part, but no 


each population or 


county to have fewer than 
one, nor no school corpora- 
tion to have more than five 


labor representatives. 


9. Each of the above bodies 
to elect its own representa- 
tion. 


10. 

The personnel of a typical edu- 
cation conference 
Indiana if nine districts were or- 


To meet at least once a year. 


as found in 


ganized, would be as follows :— 


Lay members .......... 13 
ere 2 
pi! Berrie Trt ee 14 
County Superintendents... 10 
Board members ........ 10 
City Superintendents 11 
Township trustees ...... 10 
EE an R oxseoe od vans 13 

Pia ibe becewene 83 


The above would elect a chair- 
man, vice-chairman, secretary and 
such other officers or committees 


as needed for the proper fune- 


tioning of a well organized body, 
Each district 
a_ laboratory 


should as 
for experimental 
work and the conference should 


serve 


be an open forum where definite 
policies could be determined in 
the light of the needs of educa- 
tion. These policies should be 
brought before every educational 
conference throughout the state 
and pressure groups developed to 
bring about better legislation. 
This gives a splendid opportunity 
to educate and develop leadership 
in behalf of 


groups other than the teaching 


education from 


profession. 
Vembers of the State Board 
The nine members selected by 
above nine educational confer- 
ences constitute the State 
of Each 
should bring to the State Board 
meeting a 


Board 
Education. member 
rich de- 
the 


ence, thus enriching the delibera- 


background 
rived from district confer- 
tions of this important body. The 
state would then profit from the 
worthwhile experience from the 

various parts of the state. 
State 
1. Cast lots at the first meeting 
to determine the length of the 


3oard details :-— 


first term of each (1, 2, 3, or 
t years), thereafter to serve 
for a term of four years. 

2. To meet in the State House 
each month. 

all duties of the 

present State Board of Edu- 


3. Assume 


cation. 
4. Assume duties of all other 
state organizations as could 
be conveniently abolished by 
adopting this plan. 
To receive actual 
while on duty. 
6. State superintendent to serve 
as chairman but to have vote 
only in case of a tie. 


or 


expenses 
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%. (Elect the State Superintend- 
ent of Education. The Con- 
stitution will need to be 
changed, however this issue 
does not affect the plan. Per- 
haps political parties would 
be wise enough to permit the 
state board to nominate a 


competent person tor state 


superintendent without op- 
position and in compliance 
with the Constitution, thus 
removing this important 
office from partisan politics. 
It would not seem expedient 
for an ambitious aspirant or 
political partv to oppose the 


selection of a_ state board, 


especially when such board 
is elected by the district con- 
ferences. ) 

The State Board, collectively, 
should understand every problem 
and policy of importance through- 
out the state and thus be better 
prepared to serve education im 
the light of its needs. 





The Challenge of the New Era 


By JASPER T. PALMER 


Principal, Washington Junior High School 


ARAMOUNT in the minds 
of teachers, religious 


directors, and social workers in 
these times is “ How shall we 
guide our youth?” and not the 
least concerned are the parents. 
Youth itself does not sense the 
conditions, except possibly the 
few who are forced out of school 
and those who are about to 
graduate from college. 

The conditions of the times are 
forcing consideration upon us. 
We must be honest with the boys 
and girls and yet not discourage 
them. 

[ do not wish to sound a 
pessimistic note. I feel that the 
best days are ahead of us 
and not behind — us. This 
little verse is aptly dedicated to 
those who believe we are going 
to the dogs. 

“My grandpa notes the world’s worn 
cogs 

And says, ‘We're going to the dogs.’ 

His grandpa ina hut of logs 

Swore things were ‘going to the dogs,’ 

His grandpa in the Irish bogs 

Vowed things were ‘going to the dogs’; 

His grandpa, dressed in caveman’s togs, 

Moaned, ‘Things are going to the 
dogs.’ 

Now this is all I have to state— 

The dogs have had an awful wait.” 

Young men and women need 
to be led more than ever to self- 
appraisals, discovering talents and 
limitations in all phases of life. 

In recent times we have heard 
a lot about guidance in the pub- 
lic schools and social agencies. 
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Mount Vernon, New York 


All good 


teaching and leadership has really 


This is nothing new. 


been guidance for many years, 
but the schools in recent times 
have recognized the fact that 
educational guidance and _inter- 
preting subject matter are but a 
small part of the function of 
public school work. 

The teachers of the present day 
recognize students as miniature 
citizens and human beings, and 
therefore execute their work 
more in terms of social engineer- 
ing. The work they are doing 
directly and indirectly in build- 
ing for citizenship and strength- 
ening character far outstrips the 
importance of academic instruc- 
tion. This is particularly true in 
view of the fact that there are 
so many school children who 
come from impoverished homes, 
both socially and intellectually. 
He isn’t a tough nor a budding rough, 

Just because he wants to be; 

Nor a little sneak because he is weak— 

It’s another’s fault, you see. 


Had men of big heart but taken his part 
And started him off O. K., 
The chances are strong he'd never go 
wrong 
And be a real man some day. 


What a real boy needs is a pal who 
leads— 
An_ honest-to-goodness mate— 
Just a regular guy who will e’er stand 
by 
And show him a path that’s straight. 


’Tis the guiding hand he can understand 
Of a friend who’s standing by 


Through thick and thin, with a friendly 
grin— 
A clean, square-shooting guy. 


There ne’er was a lad who was wholly 
bad, 
For deep in his boyish heart 
Is a spot to reach, and to lead and teach, 
If only you'll do your part. 


—Will Mauplin. 


It does not seem to me that 
people generally, to say nothing 
of the growing youth, have, the 
background of conscientiousness 
that was a part of our ancestral 
heritage. While my family was 
not ultra-religious I absorbed a 
great regard for always telling 
the truth, never taking anything 
that did not belong to me, or 
doing anything that I would be 
ashamed of if other people found 
me out. Along this line in 
mature life the matter of civic 
obligation was strongly impressed 
upon me. I had a feeling that it 
was terrible to have one’s vote 
purchased, and not to pay one’s 
taxes was a real sin. 


To get this across to the school 
boys and girls with some of 
their natural inheritance is almost 
an impossibility. I presume this 
reflects modern adult life of a 
certain type. 

In the matter of vocational 
schools and the part the school 
could well play in vocational 
guidance I have observed that the 
successful person in practically 
any line of work, particularly in 
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the business field, is the one who 
‘ractices such virtues as cour- 
tesy, affability, altruism and 
shows a willingness to go out 
of his way to accommodate. One 
may be ever so well educated and 
efficient in his chosen line of 
work, but if he fails in the com- 
mon ordinary social virtues and 
human conduct he is a “ flop.” 

Our colonial forebears 
masters of all trades and were 
happy in their environment and 
conditions of life. We probably 
swung too far into specialization 
in recent years and led our youth 
in too narrow paths. We may 
have erred in letting them feel 
that white collar jobs were the 
only honorable positions. 

e 


Good health, a good general 
education, a sense of civic re- 
sponsibility, a strong moral back- 
ground, a willingness to work, 
and an unbounded energy prom- 
ise almost any young man some 
degree of success in life or at 
least a decent livelihood. 

The schools are making their 


were 


contribution to these things, but 
there are other agencies which 
need all the support we can give 
them, financially and 
to make a composite whole. 


otherwise, 
The 
family life, influence, and train- 
ing is under- 
stood, the 
church, and other agencies sucn 
as the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A,, 
Boy Girl and all 
sorts of community and welfare 
services. 


and 
but I have in 


fundamental 


mind 


and Scouts, 


Education and schools used to 

associated in our thinking 
solely with boys and girls, but 
adult education is 
leaps and 


be 


growing by 
and the 

astounding. 
More, rather than less, money is 
needed to give people a chance 
to master some of the techniques 
that they missed in their younger 
days and find a need for in 
maturity. I wonder if the large 
number of suicides, breaking up 
of homes, the tremendous ad- 
vances in crime and juvenile de- 
linquency have any challenge for 
us. I believe they have. 


bounds de- 


mands for it are 


There 





are emotional 


which 
our public schools have not yet 


factors of 


scratched the surface and of 

which social workers are just be- 

ginning to sense the significance. 
. 

Our responsibility is the great- 
est, at this particular moment, 
ever in the history of the world, 
due to the large amount of leisure 
time created by social and eco- 
time 
is fine and desirable if properly 


nomic conditions. Leisure 


directed. Human nature demands 


recreation and it is for us to 


help support, guide and direct 
it. Leisure time and recreation 


are not synonymous. Leisure 


used profitably in 
self-culture and self-education. It 


time can be 
can also be used in humanitarian 
A teacher or 
of one 
of his greatest opportunities if 
he fails to inspire youth and peo- 
ple generally to service, and 
there is no greater joy that can 
come to one 


and civic services. 


social leader falls short 


than knowing that 
he has done something for some- 
one else. 





How Much Home Study? 


By GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS 


CCORDING to the White 
A House Conference Re- 
port on Child Health and Protec- 
tion, it is advised that there 
be no home work assigned below 
the seventh grade. This advice 
is in keeping with general educa- 
tional thought on the subject. It 
is maintained that children at 
home learn many things wrong, 
that their home work keeps them 
from needed play and invites fre- 
quent family conflicts: that chil- 
dren of the elementary grades 
get along at school about as well 
without homework assignment as 
with it, and that any way the 
child who needs most to work 
outside of school to keep up with 
his class is the very one least 
likely to study at home or study 
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effectively there when he actually 
tries to 
welcome 


do so. 


‘ 


Many parents 
‘no home work” since 
it means less bother and annoy- 
ance to them. 

Be it observed, however, that 
it never has been clearly demon- 
strated that the child who had 
not learned habits of doing home 
work in the elementary grades 
wil! get on in junior and senior 
high school as well as if such 


earlier home study habits had 
been cultivated. Common sense 
would say he won’t. The habit 


element involved seems to have 
been wholly overlooked. 

When the child enters junior 
high school he approaches, or is 
in the midst of, puberty. His 
social interests have taken a 


spurt. Interest in the opposite 
He 
begins to feel himself a citizen of 
the world. 


going out 


sex is rapidly developing. 


He probably has been 
frequently at night or 


the gang have been coming to 
his home on evenings for good 
times. 


At this age routine and sheer 
drudgery are vigorously resisted 
save where they had been run- 


ning automatically for months 
or years. Consider the resist- 
ances to be overcome by the 


junior high school student given 
home work for the first time in 
his life. It happens that since 
this student has a number of 
different teachers he won’t have 
home work assignments regularly 
and on some _ evenings the 
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amount will be tremendous. Not 
to have any home work for an 
evening, or two is so satisfying 
to him that he is strongly tempted 
to neglect such work when it 
really is assigned; and when his 
parents inquire about it he may, 
with a good imagination, answer. 
“There is no home work.” Pro- 
vided he learns easily and is 
fairly alert in class, he may float 
along with better 
grades; or, he may eventually lag 
and even fail 


average, or 





and merely for 
lack of regular study 
habits. How many bright stu- 
dents fail in high school, in coi- 
lege. in life, for want of regu- 
lar habits of mental work! 

At the risk of seeming re- 
actionary, I wish to express 
strong disagreement with the 
fashionable attitude about home 
work. 


home 


And I speak not only as 
a teacher but as a parent also. 
I sincerely believe some home 
work should be assigned begin- 
ning about the fourth grade; 
that it should call for intensive 
mental application for a_ period 
of about half-an-hour—not more; 
to increase gradually to about 
three-quarters of an hour in the 
seventh grade and an hour in the 
ninth, reaching about two hours 
in senior high school; that it 
sheuld be regular without excep- 
tion on every evening before a 
school day, to begin each evening 
at a regular time and place. 

I believe each teacher should 
confer with the parents, winning 
their co-operation, leading them 
to discover the value of regular 
mental work by the child each 
evening, prevailing on these par- 
ents to report when the home 
assignments require an unreason- 
able amount of time. 

When I have the opportunity 
I advise parents to see to it that 
the child should begin such regu- 
lar short period application oi 
mental exercise as has been sug- 
gested, that there be allowed nu 
exceptions save for illness, and 
that when “there is no assignmert 
the child be expected to read from 
approved books—the purpose be- 
ing to establish the habit of 
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daily application to mental work 
by himself. 

Of course much home work is 
mere drudgery designed to be no 
more, consisting of written ex- 
ercise undirected, frequently un- 
checked later by the teacher. It 
seems to me unethical to assign 
written work not meant to be 
carefully checked and evaluated 
by the teacher; the pupil comes 
to count it so. Moreover there 
frequently is a strong temptation 
for the child to hand in written 
home work he has not done him- 
self. Perhaps there should sel- 
dom be written assignments, and 
then only when the learner must 
give objective evidence at school 
that he has actually done the 
work himself—not easy to assure. 

The principal who is on the 
job will guarantee that the total 
assignments for any evening will 
not be excessive and that as soon 
as departmental work begins, the 
assignments will be properly al- 
lotted among the several teachers 
of a given child. 

To further good home study 
habits the school needs to get 
Now in the 
elementary grades it is far easier 


closer to the home. 


to effect closer home-school co- 
operation than in the secondary 
grades. Why wait for the years 
when the home control of the 
child has dwindled as it has by 
the seventh grade, to promote the 
kind of home co-operation so 
essential as that related to home 
work? Why wait till this time 
when the gap between the school 
and home has grown so wide? 

In some parts of the countrv 
the high school has,as a meas- 
ure of economy, abolished the 
‘ supervised ” 


study periods at 


school. One wonders why they 
ever should have been begun 
With rare exception supervision 
only means policing. A crowd 
of students are herded into a 
large room where a teacher main- 
tains order, or tries to do so. 
How much training in home 
studv does the student get there? 
Practically none. Anyway he 
learns best how to study in the 


classroom where the line between 





studying and reciting has prac- 
tically vanished. 

But some parents whose chil- 
dren no longer have study periods 
in the high school are objecting. 
They say these students are not 
inclined to use their time well 
for study at home. A certain 
mother with an A.M. degree, for 
instance, cut all afternoon en- 
gagements because, she said, “ |] 
must be home to see that Merlin 
studies!”” Exactly what we 
should expect to happen. The 
school all these years has vir- 
tually said to the home: “ Let 
us take all responsibility for the 
learning habits of your children. 
We are trained for it and paid 
for it.” 


Now some taxpayers are be- 
ginning to say: “How come?” 
One more thing parents have a 
right to ask: “ You tell us school 
is life. Does life have a study 
hall? Do policed study periods 
at school train for self-reliance, 
independent efforts? On the con- 
trary, isn’t it possible for the 
school to educate children and so 
gain co-operation of the home 
that these children will be ready 
in their teens to take responsi- 
bility for preparing school les- 
sons at home or in a library?” 


But about the usual objections 
to home work? If the assign- 
ments are properly regulated, and 
the child trained in regular appli- 
cation, his time for play and rest 
will not be unduly cut. Assum- 
ing that the children who are 
most successful in school work 
will be most studious when given 
home work; very well. They are 
the ones who ought to gain most 
from the character training inci- 
dent to cultivating regular habits 
of work. As for family tensions 
over home work, these are not 
inevitable. Some parents have 
closer comradeship with — their 


children through home’ work. 


Think of those parents who en- 
joy reading with their children, 


searching with them through 
magazines, books and_ encyclo- 


pedia, and helping them to 
gather materials for school as- 
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signments. An occasional parent 
can help a child in spelling, read- 
ing or arithmetic. Many more 


parents by acquainting themselves 


with the work of the school, 
with problems of learning and 
emotional factors. essential to 


effective learning, are becoming 


able to be really helpful to their 
children with home study. Instead 
of ignoring parents as if they 
were hopeless 
make 


dumb-bells 
them allies of the 
school, leading them to want to 
discover ways to help their chil- 
dren succeed at school? 


why 
not 





All in the Day’s Work 


By FRANCIS READ 
A High School Principal 


TEACHER came 


in high spirits today. One 


to me 


of 


her students, a bright and 


had 
stopped after class to thank her 


beautiful freshman _ girl, 
for explaining so thoroughly the 
English assignment. The girl said: 
“ The 
ways has bothered me, but now 1 
understand it fully. You 


everything so clear.” The teacher 


predicate nominative al- 


made 
thought that it is a rare experi- 


to 
praise just for doing the ordinary 


ence in school life receive 


work. 

“That reminds me of some- 
thing,” I responded. “ The other 
day a mother told me how de- 


lighted she was because you called 
her on the telephone to let her 
know that her boy did very well 
in carrying out a special project 
that had been assigned to him. 
You have heard the old saying 


about ‘casting bread upon the 
waters.’ ” 
Why can’t we have more ap- 


preciation around a school? I 


am resolved that we shall have 


in ours, and I will set the pace. 
When 
to the office, it usually will be te 


I call teachers or students 


them. 
I will not send out letters to par- 
ents 


commend and encourage 


merely when 


In 
equipment I will not forget to be 


something is 


wrong. my zeal for new 
grateful to school officials and to 
the community for what we al- 
ready have. 

Criticism destroys confidence, 
dislike, and _ stifles 
Expectation, appreciation, 
encouragement, 
must be 


successful 


engenders 
effort. 
praise — these 
the watchwords of a 
school. 

. 
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fact 
grievous 


[ am discouraged by the 
that today I 


mistake. 


made a 


One of the students, 


comes 


a boy who 
the 
to the 
school. A 
to go there 
minor offence. 
When I asked the boy the reason 


in each day from 


to 
room after 


country, declined go 
detention 
teacher had told him 
on account of a 
for his refusal, he replied that 
he rode with others and did not 
“ Be- 


fair 


care to make them wait. 


sides,” he said, “it wasn’t 


for me to be sent up there.” 
Upon being told that he would 
have to make some arrangement 


to do as the teacher directed, the 


boy said that he would leave 
school first. And then I made 
this pronouncement: “If school 


means so little to you that you 
would rather quit than comply 
with a simple requirement, you 
may as well leave; with that atti- 
iude staying here would not do 
you much good.” 


1 did not think that the boy 
really would go. I merely wished 
his bluff. But he left, 
and I have reason to think that 
will 
More 


given this case. [| 


to call 


he not return. 


time should have been 
should have 
reasoned with the young man, and 
called in for conference the 


teacher involved. He might have 
heen permitted to make up the 


time at recess or in the morning. 


Successful business men have 
No dissatisfied 
When shall we school 
executives ever learn the 
of unfailing tact? 


for their motto: 
customer. 


lesson 





ancestors discovered America before Co- 
lumbus. They are the Chinese, Arabians, 
Venetians, Welsh, Portuguese, Dutch, 
Basques, Icelanders, Danes, and the Irish. 
a al 

AN interesting excerpt from OUR 
INDUSTRIAL WORLD, the new J. 
Russell Smith geography: “The United 
States Government made an importa- 
tion of camels for use in our own 
Southwest, but they arrived just before 
the Civil War. Because of the war, 
they were neglected and were probably 
eaten by wolves.” The introduction of 
unusual and little-known facts such as 
this is just one of the many devices 
which Doctor Smith uses to maintain 
interest. 


TEN different peoples claim that their 


e— 


BRUNO Lessing, columnist, asked 


Rod Larocque, motion-picture _ star, 
what ten articles he would choose if he 
were cast away on a desert island. Here 
is the list: Vilma Banky,* knife, axe, 
boring tool, hone, binoculars, compass, 
lasso, Bible, and The Winston Simpli- 
fied Dictionary What would 
choose, besides the W. S. D.? 
* Yes, yes, his wife. 
Oe at all 

NOW is the time to order Workbooks. 
Arithmetic, Reading, Spelling, English 

these are just a few subjects covered 
by Winston Workbooks. 

— 

THE only scientific textbook in the 
world that has remained in use for more 
than 2,000 years, and the only written 
work—except the Bible—that has passed 
through more than 1,000 printed editions 
is the Elements of Euclid. Winston 
carries on the Euclidean torch in the 
Strader and Rhoads geometries, often 
called “the most interesting. geometries 
ever published”; while the Bible is 
represented in 171 separate editions 
published by this Company. 


ae 

CHECK jist of THE NEW SILENT 
READERS, basal or supplementary 
activity type readers: Pre-Primer, Tots 
and Toys; Primer, Pets and Playmates : 
Book I, Growing Up; II, New Friends; 
III, The Wonder World; IV, Facts 
and Fancies; VY, Whys and Wherefores , 
VI, Scouting Through; VII, Pioneer 
Trails; VIII, The Round-Up. Have 
you enough of each title? 


you 


a al 
FOR more than 150 years after the 
first public schools were established in 
the United States, girls were not ad- 
mitted to them. 


St te ell 
NEWEST 0 the new Pre-Primers 
is WaG—A Frienpty Doc. The text is 
by Ethel Maltby Gehres, Primary 
Specialist; the illustrations are action 
photographs by Ralph Milton Bair. 
You can almost hear Wag bark, the 
cow moo. The “Ah!” you hear is not 
a reaction from the pictures, but the 
price —$10.00 a hundred, 


The JOHN C. COMPANY 
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EDITORIALS 





Democracy’s Bulwark 
A UTOCRATIC governments do not favor 


education of the masses; since an enlight- 
ened populace is certain to resist tyranny. 
Democracy, on the other hand, has no alterna- 
tive but to cherish and maintain education for all 
the children of all the people. For without universal 
education, democracy drifts into the hands of 
demagogues; selfish politicians can easily 
deceive the ignorant and make popular government a 
travesty. 


who 


America has no serious intention of abandoning 
education, any more than it has of abandoning 
democracy. To abandon education, or to cripple it 
by withdrawal of support, would be to invite politi- 
cal catastrophe and the resurgence of those very 
autocracies and dictatorships which our fathers 
crossed the seas to get away from. 

The ideal of a fully enlightened democracy still 
eludes us. But we are started towards it. And 
we may not turn back without grave injustice to 
ourselves or to humanity. For the hopes of cowed 
but inwardly unsubmissive peoples are still centred 
in the successful realization of the New World’s 
dream. 

+ 


Have You Met “Mr. Chips’? 


\ X Y HEN your little world goes wrong and you 

feel your educational zeal ebbing away ; 
when your best efforts fail to get results; when 
higher-up authorities do things to damp your ardor 
procure a copy of “Good Bye, Mr. Chips,” and 
read it. If you are already familiar with it, from 
having seen it in the Atlantic Monthly when it 
first appeared, read it again. It may be had in 


book form. 
Schoolboys gave him the nickname, “ Mr. 
Chips.” He was not a favorite of the boys at 


first; not, in fact, until his marriage to a young 
woman of quick svmpathies had smoothed away 
some of his rough corners. 

More faithful than brilliant was this teacher of 
Latin in an English boarding school. 

The book portrays the thoughts and _ satisfac- 
tions of one who has done his work and stepped 
aside to let others carry on in his stead. It is then, 
no doubt, that the harvest of a teacher’s life is 
reaped in all its richness. 

The English-reading world owes a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. James Hilton for having produced 
this modern classic of a schoolmaster who is not 
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mean like the schoolmasters of Dickens, nor inci- 
dental like Dr. Arnold in “Tom Brown’s School 
Days,” but enjoyable and lovable. Mr. Hilton has 
done a beautiful piece of work from every stand- 
point. 


’ 


Americans are welcoming “ Mr. Chips” to 
the extent of putting him among the six best sellers. 
old-fashioned in his 
techniques, beyond a doubt. 


He is hopelessly teaching 
But—every one en- 
gaged in education will be the gainer from having 
met him. 

eee 


The Cultural Chasm 


RANTED that Milton was a great poet; 
Addison and Lamb and Macaulay great 
essayists; Ruskin, 3acon, Carlyle, 


Swift and Goldsmith variously gifted as writers 
of enduring literature; how much does the study 


DeQuincey, 


of these authors help to develop in our young 
people a taste for the best in present-day culture? 

There are sincere and able writers today; men 
and women who vividly interpret life as it goes 
on around us in modern America. Yet, largely 
by reason of college requirements and the tra- 
ditions of instruction in English, millions of stu- 
dents graduate from our high schools without the 
slightest familiarity with these modern resources 
of pleasure and appreciation. 

Mav not the crudity of so 
many popular songs and so many pictorial news- 
papers and _ thriller 
measure to the 


cheapness and 


magazines be due in 
that exists hetween the 
English classics that are read in school and the 


some 


chasm 


potential classics of contemporary authors that our 


graduates know until 


about 
or unless they happen upon them in later life? 

The schools can help raise the level of popular 
taste by sending out graduates who are trained to 
recognize and demand the best that present-day 


writers are capable of producing. And that best, 


absolutely nothing 


in many instances, is excellent. 

Motion pictures, radio and the daily press do not, 
in general, meet the public upon the highest cultural 
levels practicable even from a business standpoint ; 
for it is easier for the managers to aver that the 
public wants poor stuff than to develop in the public 
a better taste by gradual improvement. 

But if those caterers to the public taste shirk 
their educative responsibilities, theré is a means by 
which such responsibilities can be impressed upon 
them—and that means rests within the power of the 
schools and colleges. 
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Makers of Better Schools 


ROBERT CUSHMAN J is 
principal of the Highland School 
N.H. Teachers 
say it’s a pleasure to work with 
him. 


in Manchester, 


His pupils also like his 
leadership. 
Mr. Cushman with his 
car full of teachers had hardly 
left the school vard when they 


One stormy day last 
winter 


came upon two huge snowballs in 
the road and two big boys just 


beyond. The principal opened 
the car window and_ hollered: 
“Help! Help!” The two boys 
came back on the run; rolled 
away the obstructions; and 
saluted. Everybody laughed, as 


the principal said: “ That is our 
philosophy.” 


LYNN THOMPSON is 
president of the Minneapolis 
Board of Education. He was 
recently re-elected to the board 
by an overwhelming plurality for 
a five-year term on top of the 
thirteen years 
served. A 


he has already 
constructive commit- 
teeman is Mr. Thompson, keenly 
alert to the welfare of the boys 
and girls. But his championship 
the 


has 


within 
He organ- 
ized the Minnesota Junior Tax- 
payers’ 


does not 


stop com- 


mittee rooms. 


League, and has cam- 
paigned vigorously by radio and 
otherwise for a broader and more 
equitable 


estate. 


tax base than 
He conducts a 
publication in behalf of the 
His has 
secured pledges of support from 
a majority of legislative and 


congressional candidates in Min- 


real 
weekly 


schools. organization 


nesota. Mr. Thompson’s_ tax- 
payers’ society, composed of par- 
ents, school officials and other 


citizens, has begun to be imitated 
in other states. The Minnesota 
lawmakers rejected the Thomp- 
son bills at their last session, only 
giving in to the extent of adopt- 
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ing an income tax containing in- 
cidental provision for the schools. 
3ut failure does not discourage 


this friend of education. 


WILLIAM A. BALDWIN, now 
of Rhode Island College of Edu- 
cation, gave an interesting course 
in current history, the past sum- 
mer, at the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Hyannis, Mass. Asa result, 
certain bet- 
ter able to interpret the events of 
these 
pupiis. 


teachers will be 


stirring times to their 
Mr. Baldwin pioneered 
in progresssive education 
years ago when. as head of the 


Hyannis Normal School, he ren- 


some 


dered that institution famous as 
a centre of liberalized training 
for teachers. He is the author 
of “From the Old to the New 
Education,” an occasional 
the Journal of 
His writings always 
exhibit the results of clear and 


and 
contributor to 
Education. 








Winshipisms 


“He who would have children 
learn must be inclined to learn 
himself. Pupil and_ teacher 
must be learners together to 
make the work a success.” 

e 

“Educationally we have teach- 
ers, principals, superintendents, 
specialists and experts. The 
teachers do the work, the prin- 
cipals take the blows, the super- 
intendents do the planning, the 
specialists take the cream and 
the experts do the ‘damning.’ ” 

+ 

“The teacher of all people 
needs to pray ‘Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive those 
that trespass against us.’” 

* 

“Reserve strength is good cap- 

ital.” 





A real teacher 
who values the privilege of teach- 
ing, is W. A. Baldwin. 


original thinking. 


E. E. OBERHOLTZER, as 
president of the Department of 
Superintendence, N. E. A., 
paring 


is pre- 
for his big meeting of 
next February at Atlantic City— 
and at the same time managing 
and inspiring the public schools 
of Houston, Texas, where he has 
been superintendent since 1923. 


He 
hunting, fishing and golfing, and 


is an outdoor man, fond of 


his abounding vigor is manifest 
He 
curriculum 
builder and an expert in finance; 
interested, 


in everything he undertakes. 
is famous as a 


civic affairs. 
Reflecting as he does the region 
where heard a dis- 
President 
Oberholtzer is bound to have a 


too, in 


“never is 
couraging word,” 
wholesome tonic effect upon the 
school administrators of the coun- 
try chosen him for 


who have 


leader. 
. 


ALIDA SHINN of Mills Col- 
lege, California, is a widely in- 
formed 


authority upon  pre- 
school and kindergarten work. 
She not only has charge of 


those activities at Mills College 
but is outstanding in the same 
international 
the Pan-Pacific 
Conference, held last 
summer in Hawaii, and in the 
World Federation of Education 
Associations, where she is chair- 
man of the pre-school and kin- 
dergerten section. In conjunction 
with Miss Grace Owen of Eng- 
land she is making a survey of 
kindergarten procedures in many 
countries. She is an enthusiastic 
collector cf materials pertaining 
to child life in different lands. 
Miss Shinn is one of the world’s 
foremost kindergarten workers. 


connection in such 
groups as 


Women’s 
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The Problem Box 


Conducted by DR. AUGUSTUS O. THOMAS 


We never know just what peo- 
ple think of what we do. Well, 
maybe it’s better so. A letter has 
just come from 
College stating 
these questions 


a State Teachers 
they have used 
and answers to 
advantage in their class discus- 
sions. That is gratifying. I wonder 
just what they thought of the 
answers. It will not surprise me 
to hear that some of the students 
think I am all wrong at times. 
Why shouldn’t these answers be 
wrong some of the time? These 
questions are answered just as I 
would handle the problems if I 
had to meet them. My 
might work with me and not 
some one else. 


way 
with 
I have tried to 
keep away from the technical side 
and make them just plain com- 
mon 


sense as I see 


After all that is just what 


common 
sense. 


and _ schooi 
Sche 01 work 


is the most human work in the 


school management 


teaching is anyway. 
world. If the Lord had wanted 


go 


brains He would have suggested 


us to by rules instead of 


more than ten of them. I admit 


He 


were a comprehensive set of ruies 


the ten did hand to Moses 
for mankind to go by, but they 
would not do much good in arith- 
metic. We need a few rules in 
school to keep folks in the traces. 


Does 


that mean regimentation? 
Well, if regimentation means 
regulating or controlling, then it 
does. Regimentation for some 
folks is not so bad. They need 
it. Anyway it would be inter- 


esting to the 


classes thought about some of my 


know just what 


answers. 





The Slow Pupil 


QUESTION—In the issue of De- 
cember 18th you gave some atten- 
tion to slow pupils. I am a student 
in a Teachers College where we 
use this page in some class discus- 
sions. I want to ask if any of this 
slowness is on account of faulty 
teaching, and how much of it comes 
from hereditary causes. I wish you 
could have been sitting in when we 
discussed these questions. 


Answer—This most interesting 
question evidefitly is quite a gen- 
eral one. There are many causes 
of slowness in pupils. There is 
lack of attention and application. 
Then there is just natural slow- 
ness, and I suppose some faulty 
teaching too. All pupils do not 
have the speed in 


work. 


same their 
If you put your class out 
on the track to run a race they 
will be strung out from the start 
to the finish. No two will have 
quite the same speed. You will 
find just as many speeds as there 
are pupils. They might “bunch” 
a little, but each one will have his 


speed. It would be interesting to 
458 


grade them and put them in 
groups according to their ability 
to run. We have had to do con- 
up of the 


mentality of pupils in school and 


siderable bunching 


their intellectual speed. Perhaps 
we have geared up the machine 
too much to the needs of the so- 
called “bright” pupils, and may 
not have taken the slow pupils 
sufficiently into consideration. If 
most pupils are slow then perhaps 
we should grade for the many. 
We have also tried to keep the 
members of classes together for 
our instruction, 
the 
work on the same basis of one 


convenience of 


and have graded them in 
hundred per cent. and the same 
number of credits for graduation 


and college all of which is un- 


scientific, unpedagogical, and 
somewhat unreasonable, and it 
seems to me somewhat cruel, 
wasteful and intolerant. Pupils 


are much like the wood we get 


out of the forest. If we at- 


tempted to make polished table 
tops out of all of it we surely 
would be wasting our materials 
We 


and our labor, too. would 


show our ignorance of woods. 
What we want in schools is a 
higher grade of efficiency in 


working with personality, which 
is the thing to conserve. Every 
child has a right to be finished 
up into the kind of “ furniture ” 


which will be most useful. 


Every individual, beast or 
man, with some intelligence, can 
be made to do something better 
by training or education or both. 
The slow pupil who puts much 
application to his task may reach 
as high a resultant in his line as 
a much quicker person who fails 


to apply himself as he should. 
The bright pupils as we cali 
them have their place, but we 


should put the effort, if effort is 
to be different, on the type of 


children which God made _ the 
most of. I don’t disparage the 


so-called dull. The work of the 
world is done by them, even if 
the school work is done by the 
so-called bright. Poor teaching 


shows more quickly with slow 


pupils than bright ones. There 


is no doubt but much slowness 
which we attribute to the child 
could be overcome with good 


teaching, but not all. 
s 


School Publicity 


QUESTION—We are struggling 
in our school with the question of 
publicity. Will you kindly outline 
a definite program or give sug- 
gestions which will help to solve our 
problem? 


Answer 





One trouble’ with 
publicity in the average school is 
that it is too informal and inci- 
dental. We forget that publicity 
is as much to help the public as 
to help the school. <A_ well- 
informed public is generally on 
the right side, while a _ mis- 


(Continued on Page 464) 
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More Students 


State Colleges 
Show Increases 


BOSTON.—Enrollment increases are 
being reported from all over the nation 
as colleges start the new scholastic year. 
Out on the Pacific Coast the Univer- 
sity of California reports the largest 
undergraduate registration in its his- 
tory, its 9,379 registrants passing the 
1932 peak of 8,990. In the East appli- 
cations and admissions at Pennsylvania 
State College are 10 per cent above 
those of last year, while Massachusetts 
State filled its freshman quota and 
established a waiting list. In the Mid- 
west the of Michigan’s 
freshman applications are 9 per cent 


University 


above last year’s, while the University 
of Wisconsin made the still more start- 
ling jump of 30 per cent and actual 
registrations increased 20 per cent. Part 
of these increases is thought to be due 
to the more generous help accorded by 
the Federal this fall to 
college and particularly to 
FERA funds in the shape 
of wages for part-time jobs are being 
offered to needy students in numbers up 
to 12 per cent of the full-time enroll- 
ment, as last 
semester. 


Government 
students, 
freshmen. 


against 10 per cent 


President Smith of the N. E. A. 
Favors Frequent Tax Revision 


CHICAGO. Constant revision of 
present taxing methods to insure ade- 
quate revenues for the public schools 
advocated recently by Henry 
Lester Smith, president of the National 
Education 


was 
Association, in a National 


Parent-Teacher Day address at the 
World’s Smith is 


director of the School of Education at 


Fair. Professor 
the University of Indiana, and presi- 
dent of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


“We must continue the development 
of our schools,” he stated. “This great 
project must be financed if democracy 
is to live. A great lesson from our *~- 


perience is that we must continually 


revise taxing 


and 


Systems to 
new conditions. The tax 
many our states are 
completely outworn and grossly unfair.” 

He declared utterly inadequate the 
local property tax, formerly almost the 
sole support of the schools, adding that 
new forms of taxation administered 
through the larger areas of state and 
nation are imperative. 


meet new 
needs 


systems of of 


“The State,” he continued, “must bear 
its burden of school taxation and the 
Federal Government must continue to 
aid the schools. A nation spending five 
times as much for automobiles as for 
education must revise its methods, and 
the minority opposing public education 


must be defeated.” 





Scholarships Listed 


New Foundation 
Compiles Information 
NEW YORK.—Penniless youngsters 
who sigh for college or technical train- 
ing now have a chart to some of the 
treasure which benefactors have left 
to help them get it. The American 
Students Foundation, a newly incor- 





Wants American Voices Trained 


To Be Resonant and Pleasing 


BOSTON.—“Cheap enunciation and 
the incessant use of obvious slang re- 
veal a ‘sloppy’ quality of mind,” de- 
clares William G. Hoffman, professor 
of English in Boston University’s Col- 
lege of Business Administration. 

“Our problem is to get rid of this 
cheap enunciation and to develop reson- 
ance and beauty of tone. The speaking 
voice is really a singing voice, although 
it has mot so wide a range. It affects 
us more, however, for we all have to 
speak, but we don’t have to sing. 

“We do not want a language that is 
completely standardized. It would be 
very tiresome if every one talked 
exactly alike, and we would lose some- 
thing very pleasing if we abolished the 
Southern drawl or the Scotch burr. We 
want an American speech that is clean 
and pleasing. There is no one region 
that can claim to set the standard of 
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speech, and the best we can do is to try 
to blend these regional differences, re- 
taining them as far as possible, but 
making the intonations more resonant 
and beautiful.” 

In conclusion, Professor Hoffman 
said: “Practically every undergraduate 
who comes to me for a speaking course 
is nervous and self-conscious at first,” 
but most of them get over it. Nearly 
every one has an inferiority complex 
where speechmaking is concerned. It is 
difficult to change the speech habits of 
adults because they are apt to feel that 
in changing habits they have had so 
long, they are becoming affected. How- 
ever, they eventually realize that their 
speech habits are of the greatest im- 
portance in their business and profes- 
sional work, and pride comes to their 
rescue, thus enabling them to improve 
their voices.” 


porated non-profit-making corporation, 
with offices in the RKO building, New 
York City, has issued a first year book, 
listing the thousands of scholarships 
available at some 125 colleges, and the 
often extremely specialized terms on 
which they are available. More briefly, 
it gives, also, the amount of scholar- 
ship funds at some of the leading pre- 
paratory schools, academies, and 
schools of music and art. The yearbook 
contains also a succinct list of colleges, 
junior colleges, institutes, seminaries, 
military academies, music, art, dramatic, 
business and trade schools, giving the 
facts of their location, tuition, enroll- 
ment and general type of courses and 
sports. The foundation itself repre- 
sents mainly a labor of love, being 
conducted largely by volunteers. 


10th President 


New Williams 

Head Inducted 
WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. — The 
formal induction of Dr. Tyler Dennett 
as president of Williams College took 
place in Chapin Hall on Friday, Octo- 
ber 5. Speakers included members of 
the faculty, alumni, undergraduate and 
trustee groups. President Dennett, 
tenth chief of Williams, delivered his 
speech of acceptance over an NBC 
hookup. Trustee Harry P. Dewey 
led in prayer to open the services 
at Chapin Hall, followed by Senior 
Trustee Bentley Warren, who presented 
the keys of the college to Dr. Dennett. 
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Then came addresses by Henry R. 
Johnston, president of the Alumni 
Society; Dr. Harold B. Dobbs, presi- 
dent of Princeton University; Pro- 
fessor Caroli L. Macey, of Williams; 
and Richard McG. Helms, president oi 
the undergraduate body. 

Just previous to his inauguration, Dr. 
Dennett abolished the student council 
and the inter-fraternity council. Plans 
were immediately started for a _ re- 
organization of student self-government 
to come under control of one constitu- 
tion and to be in the hands of a single 
body to be known as the executive 
committee. 


Equalizes Costs 


Basis of Plan 
Advanced in Kansas 
TOPEKA, Kans. — The Legislative 

Council has worked out a plan to re- 
model the State’s educational system. 
Since the council began its study it has 
sought to equalize costs. There are dis- 
tricts crossed by one or two railroads, 
power lines, and gas lines which have 
taxable income four to ten times that 
of the average district. Adjoining may 
be a district which cannot raise enough 
money to provide eight months of 
school. The proposed measure would 
provide a fund for weak districts and 
for districts which consolidate. 


P. T. A. Goes on Air 
NIAGARA FALLS, *:. Y.—Among 
the reports presented at the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers re- 
cently in session here was that of the 
student aid committee, of which Mrs. 
F. H. Devere, of Auburn, Rhode Island, 
is chairman. This report stated that in 
the face of economic disturbances more 
needy students seeking high school and 
college education had been assisted than 





Author of McGuffey Readers 


Honored with 


WASHINGTON. — Thousands of 
persons, including Henry Ford, joined 
in a pilgrimage recently to pay tribute 
at a new national shrine—a memorial 
to Dr. William McGuffey, 
author of a series of eclectic readers 
which revolutionized methods of in- 
struction. 

In Little Wheeling Creek Valley of 
Western Pennsylvania a structure of 
fourteen tons of granite was dedicated 
as a lasting memorial to the famous 
pioneer educator. 

The dedication ceremonies took place 
on the 134th anniversary of his birth, 
and in the multitude which assembled 


Hx »lmes 


Granite Memorial 


for the occasion were representatives 
of prominent educational 
with which he was identified. 

The memorial was established through 
the efforts of Henry Ford, who with 
Mrs. Ford was in attendance at the 
ceremonies. 


institutions 


The memorial was erected on the site 
of the log homestead of Henry Holmes, 
grandfather of Dr. McGuffey, in which 
the famous educator was born. 

The principal address was delivered 
by W. J. Cameron, of Detroit, while 
the dedicatory address was delivered by 
Andrew D. Hepburn, of Indianapolis, a 
great-grandson of the educator. 





in any other year. In some states loans 
at low interest were made, while in 
other states the aid was an outright 
gift. This was not looked upon as wei- 
fare aid. Weekly radio programs are 
to be broadcast by the Parent-Teacher 
Association with the co-operation of 
the National Broadcasting Company, the 
purpose being to offer assistance to 
parents in the solution of their prob- 
lems. Experts in various lines will be 
put on the air. 


Death of Rundlett 


CONCORD, N. H.—At the outset of 
what would have been his fiftieth year 
as superintendent of schools in this 
city, Louis J. Rundlett was taken ill 
and his death occurred September 12. 
Mr. Rundlett was seventy-six years of 
age; a graduate of Dartmouth College 
who had devoted his entire professional 
career to the service of education in his 
native state. 





Too Many Attend College Today 


Merely For Style, Says Hopkins 


HANOVER, N. H. — Too many 
young men go to college today merely 
because it is “being done,” President 
Ernest M. Hopkins, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, said in his convocation address. 


He scored the modern undergradu- 
ate’s lack of appreciation of educational 
opportunity, and also declared that 
higher education must plead guilty to 
the charge of “marked indifference to 
the interrelation among the parts of 
our huge social system.” 


Undergraduate criticism of college 
procedures has placed too much em- 
phasis upon what the colleges should 
do for their men, and too little upon 
what these men should do for them- 
selves, in the opinion of Dartmouth’s 
head. “It is a short step from such 
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attitudes in regard to the relationship 
of a man to his college to the attitudes 
of the same man in his relation to 
government.” 

“Colleges cannot,” declared President 
Hopkins, “in their official awards of 
merit remain oblivious to those most 
likely to influence others by attributes 
supplementary to pure intellectualism 
such as variety of interest, breadth of 
comprehension, and human sympathy. 
The liberal college argues that the form 
of education which is most desirable is 
that which develops its men as a con- 
tingent force and gives them such 
training as will make them available as 
shock troops to meet any emergency 
which may arise, rather than train 
them simply for one single branch of 
service.” 


A Family Affair 


Texan Is Grandfather 

To One Entire School 
CANYON, Tex.—J. J. Bauer is the 
grandfather of every pupil attending 
the Johnson school in Randall county, 
which has a total enrollment of thirteen. 
Two of Bauer's Charlie and 
Elmer Bauer, and a son-in-law, L. F 
Spiser, compose the school board. The 
pupils are distributed through the first 
grades, but the 


sons, 


school, near 
Happy, Texas, has only one teacher. 
Bauer, a farmer, also is county com- 
missioner from his precinct 


seven 


Favor English 


Would Make It 
Official Language 
MANILA, P. I. — Adoption of 
English as the official language of the 
Philippine Commonwealth Government 
was recommended to the constitutional 
convention here by the unanimous vote 
of a committee of delegates. Com- 
mitteemen pointed out that English has 
been taught in the public schools since 
the first of the century and was the 
only language thoroughly diffused 
through the archipelago. The report 
noted that Spanish, officially recognized 
with English, had been relegated to the 
conversation of polite society. 


No Mixing 
Sexes Must Be 
Kept Separated 


COUTANCES, Normandy.—“Mixed 
schools” are not wanted here. By unani- 
mous vote, the City Fathers decided 
that “male school teachers cannot teach 
girls their future roles of wife and 
mother”; also, “children of France are 
disconcertingly precocious,” and to mix 
the two sexes in public schools exposes 
them to grave perils. 
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At Last-the Perfect Lamp 


For Study and Reading 


Scientifically Designed 
Durably Built 
Abundant Illumination Without Glare 


Has an Indirect Component which provides a moderate 
amount of general room lighting. Meets all Specifica- 
tions of the Illuminating Engineering Society—the 
Highest Authority on Lighting. 











Desk Model—28 inches high; Eng- ae 
lish Bronze base; Fibre Shade, 16% rhe ak mer Style, 55 


inches diameter; metal 7-2 weighted 18-inch-shade, @-25 


bound top and bottom. 


BETTER LIGHT — BETTER SIGHT 


Ask Your Dealer About the SUNSET READING LAMP, or Write to 


Mutual Sunset Lamp Manufacturing Company 
540 Empire State Building Saar New York City 


| 
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Forward Looking 


- ++ business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 


> of their products. Results of 
such research form the basis 
of our advertising. What you 
read over our signature about 
chewing gum, you can believe. 

The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 











b "io you ever told why you should 


chew your crusts other than to 
make your hair curly? A lovely smile 
from attractive teeth is as endeariny 
as curls! Besides, to tell children crusts 
help them have beautiful teeth is the 
truth. It is the chewing that is impor- 
tant. That is why chewing gum is good 


for teeth... There is a Reason, a 





Time and a Place for chewing gum. 


Four Factors that Benefit Teeth: Proper Food, Den- 
tal Care, Personal Care, Plenty of Chewing Exercise 
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Brockton’s Student Strikers 
Win Some Minor Concessions 


BROCKTON, Mass. — When the 
Brockton High School bell rang on a 
recent Monday morning, approximately 
1,000 out of over 4,000 enrolled stu- 
dents refused te enter the building in 
protest over the lengthening of the 
school day by a half hour and over the 
alleged failure of school officials to 
keep an agreement to allow a fifteen- 
minute study period in each hour. 

Anticipating trouble, a detail of 
seventy-five policemen were on hand 
and the recalcitrant students were 
herded into the business district, but 
after being refused permission to hold a 
mass meeting they dispersed. 


One amusing incident came when two 
distraught mothers were seen dragging 
their sons by the back of the neck int 
the school, ’midst loud booing by 
striking pupils. 

However, the next day, practically 
all of the striking students returned to 
class. The School Board had granted 
the request of the strikers that they be 
allowed a promised fifteen-minute super- 
vised study period in each hour and 
agreed to minor changes in the school 
lunchroom regulations, but refused to 
withdraw irom their stand that the 
school day close at 1:45 instead of 1:15 
p. m. 





Schools as Homes 


Repatriated Greeks 
Are Given Shelter 


ATHENS, Greece.—Schools emptied 
by summer vacations were used to 
house Greek families driven out of 
Istanbul by the anti-foreigner legisla- 
tion. The Cabinet set aside about $4,500 
for their temporary relief. Most of the 
refugees gained enough by the sale of 
their belongings in Turkey to keep them 
from actual want. Prime Minister 
Tsaldaris cut short criticism of the 
Turkish measures by saying: “All 
countries have the same policy on this 


matter. These measures were post- 
poned a year by the Turkish Parlia- 
ment. I hope the number of Greeks ex- 
pelled from Turkey will be kept at a 
minimum, but, after all, we do the 
same thing, don’t we?” 


Looking Ahead 


CARVER, Mass.—Townspeople seem 
somewhat divided in their opinion of the 
recent ruling of the Schcol Committee, 
requiring that new teachers and sub- 
stitutes hereafter must be unmarried 
women, This ruling is made in antici- 
pation of vacancies likely to occur. 





New Students Cut to 4,700 
As Reich Revamps Schooling 


BERLIN.—Only 4,000 male and 700 
female students who have successfully 
passed the test of the labor service 
army will be admitted to the German 
universities and technical high schools 
this fall, according to an announcement 
by the German Student League. 


The average number of new students 
in recent years was 12,000, and in some 
of the more prosperous post-war years 
it approached 20,000. The maximum 
number for any one year, as fixed by 
the Ministry of Education, is 15,000, of 
whom 5 per cent may be females. 


Under the new regulations governing 
higher education in Germany every 
prospective university student must first 
pass through the labor service army, 
and on his admission to a university 
automatically becomes a member of the 
German Student League, of which 
Andreas Feickert is the dictatorial 
leader. 


The reduction in the number of new 
students is in line with the policies of 
the National Socialist State, which 
places more emphasis on practical work 
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and seeks to reduce the “intellectual 
proletariat.” 

The class entering the universities 
this fall will be the first to undergo the 
new and_ revolutionary schooling 
methods worked out by the National 
Socialist authorities. 

According to an order issued by 
Herr Feickert, the new students will 
live in so-called comradeship homes, 
will wear a uniform instead of the gay- 
colored student cap and ribbons and 
will be subject to discipline by the Stu- 
dent League. 

Close upon the announcement of stu- 
dent regimentation came a remarkable 
resolution adopted by the Koesen 
League of German Student Corps, 
representing the most aristocratic duel- 
ing student organizations, indicating a 
growing revolt within the universities. 

The resolution demands withdrawal 
of the order issued by Andreas Feikert, 
leader of the German Student League, 
providing that students must live in 
“comradeship homes,” must wear uni- 
forms and must be subject to almost 
military discipline. 








of Massachusetts 


Department of Education 


University Extension 
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ANSON W. BELDING 


Editor, Journal of Education 


Eight Lectures, Thursdays, 


OLD SOUTH MEETING 


BEGINNING NOVEMBER 15 


For Teachers, Business People 
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THE 
WEBSTER 


40 WEST 45TH STREET 
Just West of Fifth Avenue 
Two Blocks from Grand 


Central. Ten Minutes from 
Pennsylvania R. R. 


In the heart of the shop- 
ping and Theatre District. 


All Rooms with private 
bath (tub and _ shower). 
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MANAGEMENT OF 


Shelton Hotel, New York City 
Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, 








(Modernized) 


European Plan. 


FROM 


$2.50 one person 
3.50 two persons 
2-Room Suites, From 


$4.00 one person 
6.00 two persons 








Frederick ‘W. Bergmann 


FORMERLY MANAGER: 
Pennsylvania Hotel and 


Canada. 
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Teachers and Principals 
in close contact with Textbooks 
favor 
as a means of adding from 1 to 3 years to the lives and 
acocAuisSte Luvs service of school books. 
These Covers are built to Wear and are also 
Waterproof and Weatherproof. 
SAVE MONEY BY SAVING YOUR BOOKS 
MILES C. HOLDEN, President Springfield, Massachusetts 

Teacher's Day Educated Police an oan 
Technician Is Higher-Ups in Paris medicine disguised as something for 


No Longer Wanted 

WASHINGTON.—The great teacher 
must replace the technician in the class- 
room, in the opinion of Dr. Cloyd H. 
Marvin, president of the George Wash- 
ington University. He advised his pro- 
fessors: “Ask yourself this question: 
‘Am I so living that I am consciously 
developing myself in all phases of my 
life that students who sit under me say, 
‘I want to be like that man’?’ Unless 
you are living in this wise you are a 
technician, not a professor. And tech- 
nical knowledge and trade techniques 
are not enough for any classroom, re- 
gardless of subject, place, or time. This 
is increasingly true as the interesting 
days of the present follow one another.” 
He added that “today's challenge to the 
teacher is to look as far as possible into 


the future.” 
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Must Hold Degrees 


PARIS.—London, with its new police 
college, is raising the standard of edu- 
cation for its police in a way that at 
one have beer 
dreamed of and has prompted M. Sar- 
raut, French the 
Candidates 
commissaire 


time never would 


Minister of Interior, 
to adopt the idea. for the 
rank of must, in future, 
hold a degree in law, letters, science, 
or medicine, while those for the rank 
of inspector must at least have passed 
the baccalaureate (equivalent to matric- 
ulation or university entrance examina- 
tion). After a 


certain number of 
nominations have been made, the re- 
maining vacancies will be filled by 


competitive examinations, written and 
oral. Successful candidates will be re- 
to months’ 


course at the technical police school 


quired undergo a_ three 
which is about to come into existence 
Afterward there will be nine months’ 
duty under instruction and on proba- 
tion confirmation of 


before appoint- 


ments. 


Warden Lawes 


Urges Character 
Education in Schools 
OSSINING, N. Y.—It is the prime 
function of our public school system 
today to incorporate character educa- 
tion into the schedule of every school, 
Lewis E. Lawes, warden of Sing Sing 
prison, declared recently. He said that 
in teaching character in the public 
schools it must be done in such a way 
that the youngster is not aware that 
emphasis is being placed on the moral 
aspect of his education. “To a great 
many of our boys and girls nothing 
is more likely to cause them 
interest in education than an obvious 
attempt to make them into good little 


to lose 


which we have a taste.” School, War- 
den the place 
make of their 
contacts with other children which are 
carried over into leisure hours, but the 
opportunity to inculcate habits 
the groundwork of a 
socially acceptable character has often 


Lawes continued, is 


where children most 


which 


will provide 


been overlooked by the teacher. 














EFFICIENCY and 
ECONOMY 
for the teacher 


HE BASIC FACTORS in 

good learning and good 

teaching are provided in 
Palmer Method handwriting 
textbooks and Palmer Method 
handwriting service. Interest 
for the pupil through proper 
motivation; application induced 
through a logical arrangement 
of work and simple instructions ; 
efficiency for the teacher in the 
multitude of Palmer Method 
services and the completeness of 
Palmer Method teacher-helps; 
economy in the low price and 
sturdy construction of Palmer 
Method textbooks. 

A separate book for every 
grade is available in the new 
Palmer Method _ eight-book 
series. Very low in cost, this 
series will make it possible for 
you to equip classes not now pro- 
vided with a text at a very small 
outlay. Send to our nearest 
office for samples and full in- 
formation; also for a copy of 
our complete fall price list. 


The A. N. Palmer Company 


55 Fifth Ave. New York 
2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
Palmer Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 














Terminal Sales Bldg. 
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DIRECTORY 






OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 


Art Supplies 


Practical School Supply Company 
1315 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Book Covers 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Book Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Dallas 


American Book Company, New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston 


D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York 


Ginn and Company, Boston 

Gregg Publishing Co., New York 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 
Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago 

Lyons & Carnahan, New York 
The Macmillan Co., New York 

G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 


Newson and Co., New York 


The Journal of Education is 
pleased to recommend to its readers 
the following firms, each special- 
izing in dependable merchandise 

and services for schools. 








Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
Silver, Burdett and Co., Newark 
The John C. Winston Co., Phila. 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Handwriting Aids 
——THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY-— 


New York-Chicago-Portland, Ore. 


Handwriting Textbooks and Sup- 


plementary Publications. Paper, 
tablets, steel pens and fountain 
pens. 


Handwriting Awards and Incen- 
tives. 











Jewelry 


L. G. BALFOUR CO.———_ 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Class Rings and Pins 
Commencement Announce- 


ments 
Typing Awards Class Gifts 


Club and Organization Insignia 











Lantern Slides, Stereographs 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 
Light Meters 


Sight-Light Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, New York City. 

Music 

C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 


Publishers of Song Books; Choral 
and Orchestral Music; Operettas 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York 


Photography For Schools 


———WILSON-way————., 
SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cambridge, Mass. 





Pictures and Prints 


Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc. 
(The Medici Prints), Boston, Mass. 


School Architects 


FRANK IRVING COOPER—— 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning. 


47 Winter St., 








Boston, Mass, 





Typewriters 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





The Problem Box 


(Continued from Page 458) 


informed or half-informed public 
is usually found on the wrong 
side. I would suggest that you 
appoint a well-selected commit- 
tee of students (with faculty ad- 
visor who is your best publicity 
nember). The committee should 
have as many students 
desire subcommittees 
that each member may be chair- 
man of one of the subcommit- 
tees. You should have the fo!- 
lowing subcommittees (appointed 
by the committee itself) :— 


as you 


in order 


(1) Committee on General News. 
This committee will prepare 
the 


news items for iocal 
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press, and also _ prepare 
periodically mimeograph 
sheets which may be sent 


home with the students. This 
committee may edit and send 
to the press student essays 
are of merit 

special items of research. 


which and 


(2) Committee on Speakers. It 
is a very effective form of 
publicity to have students 
appear before service clubs, 
the women’s clubs, and the 
like, make short addresses, 
and do some entertaining of 
high order. 

(3) A committee on Bulletin 
Board. This committee will 


have charge of the items to 
be posted and will keep the 
most important and interest- 












ing news before the school. 
(4) Public Relations Committee. 
This committee can keep the 
patrons informed as to pro- 
grams and events in which 
the parents should be inter- 
ested, and 


students 


should have: the 


inform their par- 
ents the day before the event 
takes place. 

There is also a very speciai 
place for the superintendent, the 
principal teachers to 
They 
should find chances to speak be- 


and the 


keep the public in touch. 


fore the various clubs and socie- 
ties on the work of the schools 
and especially why changes from 
old ways are being introduced. 
Care should be exercised not to 
offensive overdoing. 


become by 
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The Alcove for New Books 


eT eT Tet 


Science for Adolescents 
THIS CHANGING WORLD 
VEY OF SCIENCE 
Samuel Ralph Powers, 
Natural 


Columbia 


(SUR- 
Series). By 
Professor of 
Sciences, Teachers College, 
Elsie F. 
Elementary 
Science, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Her 
bert [ 


University ; 


Neuner, Supervisor of 


Bascom Bruner, Professor of 


Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Boston, New York, 
Chicago, London, Atlanta, Dallas, 


Columbus, San Francisco: Ginn and 


Company. 
This is the middle book of a three- 
book series presenting natural science to 


pup:'s of junior-high-school age. 


The authors have been guided in 
their choice of subject matter and in 
other respects by the recommendations 
of the famous Thirty-First Yearbook 


of the National Society for the Study 


1932. Bet 
there are no signs of slavish fetterinag, 
the authors apparently 
opportunity to 
the 


of Education, published in 


for reveled in 
their 


disclose Nature's 


secrets (in limited sense that man 


has so far uncovered them); reveled 
also in answering the hundreds of ques- 
tions which occur to the alert minds of 
boys and look 


universe. 


girls as 
the 


they around 


them at visible Always 


there is present the thought of what 
this all has to do with ourselves—our 
climate, our comfort, our health, our 
food, and our other more or less vitai 
interests as earth-dwellers. 

The 


arrangement 


text is thoroughly modern in 


and teaching techniques. 
Its illustrations are effective aids to the 
learner and are an integral part of the 
book. 

Grown-ups and college students may 
well envy the youngsters the delightful 
experience of studying such a text. 


Education’s Panorama 
READINGS IN PUBLIC EDUCA- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
sy. Ellwood P. 
New 


San 


Cubherley. 
York, Chicago, Dallas, 


Francisco: 


Boston, 
Atlanta, 
Houghton Mifflin 
Company 

\ wealth of information about edu- 
cation as it has been conceived, critt- 
cized, and manifested from generation 
to generation in this country, has been 


Pr. 


fx rm of some 


compiled by Cubberley and pre- 


sented in the 


338 quoted 


statements or excerpts from many 


original writings. 

The reader is permitted to dip into 
primary reports and records, and thus 
to see the 


panorama of Americar. education, with 


quite vividly unfolding 


its changing circumstances. The horizon 
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is broad as itself. The 
the skill 


Cubberley's 


the nation 
organized 


all of 


published works. 


material is 
which 


with 
marks Dr 

The acme of success has been attained 
in creating ail imeresting, grapht: ac- 
the 


sirce 


count of main 
the 


\meriean Colonies. 


events and move- 


ments heginn'ngs of educa- 
tion in the 

The 
with facsimiles and drawn illaustrati»ns 
it is a 


casual reader. 


text is frequentiy interspersed 


volume tor che student or the 


The Learning Process 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
By William A. Kelly, Ph. D., 
fessor of Education, Creighton Uni- 
versity, Omaha, Nebraska. New 
York, Milwaukee, Chicago: The 
Bruce Publishing Company. 


Pro- 


In clear and masterly fashion Dr. 


Kelly sets forth the underlying prin- 
ciples of 
to the 


differs 


psy che ogy 
task of 
from 


as these pertain 
The work 
field in the 
absence of materialistic leanings and in 
the acceptance of Aristotle and Thomas 
Aquinas as authorities whose views still 
retain their under the 
severity of scientific testing. The bear- 
ing of 


education. 


many in its 


soundness 


education upon character 


ceives its due share of 


re- 
attention. The 
author recognizes the fact that learning 
cannot be made entirely painless and 
would indeed be a poor preparation for 
life's difficulties if the element of self- 
discipline were omitted. 
ee e 


The Child and His Hom«c 
THE MODERN FAMILY. 


Myers. 


3y Garry 
New York: Greenberg Pub- 
lisher, Inc. 288 pages. 
Like friend who has ob- 
served much and thought deeply on the 


some wise 
subject of human relations within the 
family circle, Dr. Myers comes with 
kindly, intelligent counsel to all who 
this books, “The 
Modern Family.” Dr. Myers describes 


read newest of his 


many of the situations and complica- 


tions which arise in families, when 


children arrive and parents, grand- 
parents and others mix into the rearing 


He 


commonplace matters 


of the children. deals with some 


very and some 
that may seem trivial. Yet the success 
or failure of the home often depends 
upon factors which in themselves are 
trifles. 
tant 
result re-marriages. 

The of homes in 
America, and the number of mal-ad- 


justment cases among children, might 


Dr. Myers devotes an impor- 


chapter to the problems which 


from 


number broken 


be vastly reduced if all parents were 
exposed to this thoughtful study 


ee 
Biology Techniques 
THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY. By 
William E. Cole, Ph.D., Associate 


Professor of Science Education, Uni- 


versity of Tennessee. New York, 
London: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, Inc 

Very practical help is extended 


through this manual to the teacher or 
prospective teacher of biology, especi- 
ally in the secondary school. The reader 
will gain a clearer understanding of the 
relation of biology to 


the 


education in 


general, and of for 


reasons pre- 
senting biology as a unified science 
rather than a composite of botany, 


zoology, entomology, and other broken 
parts. 

But the book does not stop at theory. 
It goes on into the detailed problems 
which confront the teacher. It 
with the equipping, arranging, 
managing of the laboratory 
different of 


It suggests questions and sources. It 


deals 
and 
It evalu- 
ates methods instruction. 
is, in fact, a veritable compendium of 
information the 


And always it 


and assistance for 


teacher of this science. 
is biology as it pertains to man’s wel- 
fare that is kept uppermost. 

The teacher who has become familiar 
with this book ought certainly to go 
forward with awakened interest and 
sharpened purpose to the doing of a 
better job. 


ee ¢e 
Pageant of Mankind 
STORY OF NATIONS. By Lester 

B. Rogers, Dean, School of Educa- 

tion, University of Southern Califor- 

nia, Fay Adams, Assistant Professor 
of Education, University of Southern 

California, and Walker Brown, Vice- 

Principal of Bancroft Junior High 

School, Los Angeles. Cloth, 625 

pages. New York: Henry Holt and 

Company. 

“Story of Nations” is a noteworthy 
addition to the growing number of 
world history texts for young people. 

The United States is omitted because 


by the time this book is studied the 
pupil has in all probability learned 
much about his own nation and its 
past. 


A paramount aim of the authors is 
to reveal the special gifts each nation 
has made to the fund of 
civilization. The story is told in an in- 


common 


teresting way and n neighborly spirit. 
The need of supplanting 
war with some better means of settling 


imperative 


disputes is plainly expressed. 

The style is well suited to gain and 
hold the interest of the modern Ameri- 
can youths whose curiosities regarding 
foreign lands and peoples and their 
ways have been aroused by newspapers. 
news reels, books, radio, and conver- 
sation with adults. 
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THE GRACE M. ABBOTT TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 





ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


48th Year—Large and dependable clientage. Best 
Schools and Colleges. Vacancies from favored 
Communities and Institutions, Write today for 
folder, 


CORRESPONDENTS: 
Duffield, 535 Sth Ave., 
Inc., 415 


mE 
Alta B. Collier, 


me Be 
Hyde Bldg., Spokane. 











AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
19 West 44th Street, New York 


Recommends instructors, teachers, tutors and 
governesses for colleges, schools and families. 
Careful selection for individual needs. 

MISS AGNES HOOKER MISS NELLIE R. TALBOT 
Successors to Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 











THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Our methods conform to the highest standards 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Established 1889 
31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
(Broadway at 16th Street) 
Mannion, Miss M. B. Gosman, 
Telephone Algonquin 4-1756 
We have been supplying teachers to the Public 
and Private Schools for over forty years. We have 
no branches. All applications for membership and 
all requests for teachers receive the personal at- 
tention of the managers. Call, write, or telephone 
us for careful personal service. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


-. Managers 








of placement work 


49 PEARL ST., 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


CLAPP BUILDING, 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


BOSTON, 





14 BEACON ST., 
MASS. 








EDWARD W, FICKETT, Prop. 
nn &. TF. 


Established 1885 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A. Member 


8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
OF BOSTON — 6 PARK ST. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Schools. 





Tel Lat. 4756 





6 Beacon St. 





Long Distance 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


Walnut and Juniper Sts.; 


So. 13th St.; Portland, Ore., 





AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St.; New York, 70 Fifth 
Ave.; Syracuse, N. Y., 139 Fage Ave.; Philadelphia, 
Birmingham, 
409 Journal 
Send for circular and registration form free 


PROMPT! 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


Telephones: 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


‘ . ° Boston, Mass. 


Office 
COURTEOUS! 


Residence 
FAIR! 


and 








1140 
Bldg. 


Ala., 








This space available for 
Teachers Agency Announcement 

















Grins 


Between Grinds 





Sign Language 

“I don't like to say anything that 
might embarrass the summer boarders,” 
said an old farmer to his new hired 
man. “If I frown at you when we are 
at the table, that means for you to quit 
eating.” 

“All right,” replied the hired man. “I 
don’t like to say much myself. If I 
frown back at you that means | ain’t 
goin’ to stop.” 


ee 

Not Easy 
“Oh, John,” screamed the excited 
woman driver, “the car is running 
away!” 


“Can you stop it?” asked the worried 
husband. 

“No.” 

“Well, then, see if you can’t hit some- 
thing cheap.” 
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Tact 

Sandy had the misfortune to find 
lodgings where the landlady was never 
at any time too lavish with the food. 
One day when she placed a particularly 
small morsel in front of him he thought 
it time to object. 

“Haven’t you made a mistake?” he 
asked. 

“Why?” asked the landlady. 

“Well, my 
Ghandi,” came the reply. 


name’s Sandy, not 


ee «se 
Family Bulwark 
Judge : “Mose, is your wife dependent 
upon you?” 
If I didn’t 
go out and get de washin’s she'd starve 
plum to death.” 


Mose: “She sho is, Jedge. 


Success Paramount 

The employer was interviewing an 
applicant for the office-boy’s job. 

“Surely,” he said, “you are the boy | 
saw trying to climb into my orchard.” 

“Well, yes, sir; but I didn’t really get 
in.” 
“Then you can go. I have no use for 
failures in my business.” 





Preparedness 

A mil- 
lion years ago she didn’t know we were 
going to wear spectacles, yet look at 
the way 


Nature is a wonderful thing! 


she placed our ears.—Te.rus 


Outlook. 
ee 6s 
Conservation 
Londoner—“When I went bald, I 
spent a small fortune on hair restorer.” 
Aberdonian—“When I went bald I 
sold my brush and comb.” 
se @ 
A Split-up 
He came along the road, carefully 


looking at each number on the doors of 
the houses. 

After a while he stopped and called 
to a postman. ' 

“I say.” he asked, “does a family 
named Greenlee live here?” 
“Ni be 
Green 


The postman shook his head 
he replied, “but there’s a Mr. 
who lives at one end of the road, and 
a Mrs. Lee who lives at the other end.” 

“Oh,” said the inquiring man, “they 


must have been divorced!” 
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